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''^RO-SlAVERY^ retreat. 


of [be Baptists al 


adopted: 

nomuu the Baptists at the North have 
Whereas, 1 ts#fr threats arid anathemas against 

uken it "‘.. lu holders of slaves, and have pronounced 

sr.« -wissar^-^ 

ions upon 

Resolved, That we have read our .- -- ---, 

^“Sce entered not into the instructtons of Christ 
u. P seostles. Therefore, m the act ol holding slaves. ... 
““ ap ° a „j hy consequence deserve not the sentence pro¬ 


lb subject. I We, therefore, adopt the following 


_ SELECTIONS. 

From the Philanthropist. 

The Sphere of Woman. 

Da. Baii.rv The following letter was received here a 
.ew days since, and the writer, by withholding his addre 
" a ™f ? Ut “ 0Ul of our P° lvcr 10 address him in person, 
esteem it a favor to be allowed the privilege of 
to it. through the columns ol the Philanthropist 
The letter itsell would have been deemed unworthy of 
tice, the arguments, il such they may be called,' having 

been repeatedly met and refuted by other pens - f 

l lie sentiments contained in it, liowev-er, atforo « 
specimen of the course pursued by’shallow 
. i°r the overthrow of female inttuence in relation to 
slavery. W e have thought it a good opportunity for re- 
"ndliig such, that their advice is a little too late in' the day 
i have any weight with an enlightened community. The 
tier was post marked Hancock, Maryland,—and we hope 
if r rank I m has any more communications to make with us 
he will have the coortesy to pay the'postage, as we prefer 
throwing our small change into the fund for the poor and 
down-trodden, to expending it for common-place advice and 


cd in the cause of abolition, al 


ie consider that those w 


unauthorized by the blessed Saviour. 

•1 Resolved, That we unitedly determine to rei 
terlerence of northerners in our domestic relations 
advise them to - mind their own business, "st 
quiet”— and no more endeavor to • sow discord a. 
thren.” 

The Bethlehem Baptist Association, held «• 
th anniversarv, at the Indian Spring Church, Monroe 
county, Alabama, on the 25th—28th September, 184C * 

Travis moderator, and J. H. Schtoebel, clerk. This ai 
non contains 39 churches and 2,114 members, ot 
236 were received by baptism during the past year. From 


tu Minutes we copy i 


c following preamble and re 


Whereas, a certain paper, called ** The Christian Reflec¬ 
tor, extra,” has been forwarded to many of us as pastors of j 
.churches; which paper contains sentiments abhorrent ‘ 
views, and certain threats against us 
we feel that it is our duty to express 


ourselves compelled to declare against 
men who misrepresent and slander us—who charge us with 

tragical tyrants, and bloodv^murderera ; and who, on these 


Resolved, That we hereby express our 
of the principles, accusations a,in threats, contained in the 

Address to Southern Baptists,” believing them to be un- 

Resolved,’ That in the event of the Baptist General 
Convention, at theiv next meeting, refusing to express their 

whatever with those fanatics of the North, we recommend 
to our brethren of the South to adopt measures for opening 
a channel by which our cheerful benefactions may be 
ried to the perishing heathen, that they may receive 
word of life. 

Resolved, That we recommend our brethren at the South 
to speak their sentiments fully and fearlessly on this s 
ject, and let the Northern Baptists know distinctly that 
c nnot co^etMej^^^otjie^giat^an^ 


Slave-holding courtesy and Christianity.—The follow¬ 
ing letter reached us on the 10th mat. We publish it with 
a strict regard to accuracy in all respects, without note or 
comment, staling only that the writer is put down on the 
Triennial Register as a Baptist minister in Georgia.— Ck. 

Henry City, August 24th, 1840. 

Cyrus P. Grosvenor—Sir I received from you and your 
abolition Company an address to the Southern Baptist which 
1 suppose was intended for my perrusial. I have looked 
it over carefully and pronounce it a foul slander upon t*“ 
Baptist of the South, aud therefore perfectfully willing 
.vour non fellowship declaration, for if 1 never eat Bre 
oacreuly unless I do so with such foul slanderers as I a.._ 
satisfied you are I shall be debated the priviledge Ballance 
ol my days, and I as you profess to be Christians I say r 
you drop your meanness and try and worship God. Doi 
send me any more of your foul slang. 

T. D. Oxford. 


^ e derply regret the nesessity of recording this nam 
°n the pro-slavery list. We had hoped better things of 
who took so noble a position, a few years since, on 
Peat moral question which was then before the people.- 
e following is an extract of a speech made by him last 
summer in Lynn, Mass., which ought to have appeared in 
°ur columns several months ago. When will this base bowing 
0fthe kn ee to slavery cease 7 


tall® , had ‘ nenti °ned abolition. This he had’ done inciden- 
of ,;’ b ; he “ Jid not be content with only such a mention 
I!I >Porta„ C e Va! H 3Ubjec , t J by itself - II was ““ascendant in 
which in u wou ^ shun it from its delicacy, 
o^ reason r r u VOrdsmeant its importance-Mhe imperi- 
the better tu! b ™ gmg “ int0 view ' He felt that he had 
catne from a of , l ° s P eak his opinions upon it because he 
no foocina * •,where, as in Massachusetts, slavery had 

■nuted to’refet t„ 1 far ‘ her . title he “'Rt* perhaps be per- 
nuia unnni ■ t0 , lu lbe . ^ a ct, that Franklin had given a 
their Fr*r>u- l ° , abobt i°n of slavery in Pennsylvania, 
both States n^i hls ? rank,in » ,et him proudly say, for 
the other i U f d c a,m born in the one, and dving in 
Who drewThi* fam r e the inherilance of us He it was 
v ania. ail H h 1 cl potting an end to slavery in Penney 1- 
Ca hftne$$ of n u:f l , e ‘ n tbe spirit of freedom, it had the 
11 l hai immi °s°phy and the wisdom of statesmanship. 

*s then, Mr R Palriot and sa g e 81,11 l| ved, he would now. 

Wl, h the StatP ’ C0 u u ' d bave no dl >ubt, leave this question 
COuld r >ot too !ir W i al ° ne il belon 6 ed : and he *. R ) ; 
bounded .1 sl . ly P roclai «n from where he now stood, 1 
fcrtl Democrat , en,1 g hte ne d and fearless spirits of North- 
|J res s, how • 0m 11 was his privilege and houor to ad- 
hl ?hest interest C U Wa * t0 our co,nf non prosperity, to all our 
ern meiu as u k \ pre8em and future, that the general gov- 
l,0 pally, shoul.1 f n ° thin « t0 do wilh this sub J ect constitu- 
md *rect| v , n an ° rever ab stain from touching it directly or 

l° lree l ; revai|e3 y , h P0S , S t lWe aha P e or lf a differenl 

»n,l i he " ad ' tlle Union must perish, ages of woe fol- 
“ ec ome the.„ r ;7 race i ‘ 0ll B | h to be benefited inevitably 
he ^oliiio^,!' lteat au Serers, though not so intended by 
J n >' Licontestihlo * i bebeved as fully as he believed 
whether ^ ^ “'‘hongh U might hang in 
tn er was lor or a ^ ,es,de ntial candidate of the money- 
.. ari, »et both gams . 1 aho| iti 0 n. for the oracle was made 
17 su Pport of ,h„ , there was foil certainty that he had 
°‘S»00f, L p Volition party. Why else, to go to no 
, l ?? had moreo, pul as,de th ® frank and chivalrous Clay, 
and " a lt, °uaand times his talents as the whigs 

Law ^° U - Harp ”° U ? and ll,Ues more c l a ^ ra 10 tb ®>T SUp- 

Wr 7; ,f hev w<11 ‘. a P n 8 success would be a triumph to that 
! “« d a g y rea .°“ ld s “ consider it beyond all doubt. It 
p' trm ? wed„« His election would become an 

4 ^ al ^" , S‘l>ea rival rtber ac,ivit ^ a,ld 
•hich^ before waTr"' la,cr - 11 

can '. ‘^st. i» , s ine season, the -- r ., 

maxim K,Q an overon 1 n ° l b ° w,lbin bu »> a u means to re- 

■tu., * “ (s “»nd p„,r:r g r buc opi " ,on ' ' vhe " cvery 

should u ry ,e elin ff J' * r l duty and °f patrtot- 

l o the &e Ze aloiKi„ enll ?htened and rational humanity, 
ci nat ‘0ha| ^, 0 -? r,ed 10 nominon every good citizen 
iaie re ate .- ' r he no „ K 0 , check lhis PMty by rejecting its 
•al 0n l ® d with ih e tl, , the tn i dd i®, all parts were equally 
ingfv ’ " they d cs i t 3 , 0l " h m rejecting him on this ground 
ligh't’ ° ! nd ‘gnantl v i° prevent what Washington so feel- public opinion, 
"••ihp fir bb ertv r ii P Uep , recaled * what the friends of human ceptive * u ‘ 1 
rors ./fUng to y n i rou 8 b out the world would mourn over I ' * 

l rioti c ,| ^ 0od - Let° l l *V 8 g lor ‘°cs Union amidst hor- 
C0Q Cern tn ° cra i3 of Mo 6 e . nb gbtened, unflinching, and pa- 
48 We in p Pn 93ac busetts look to this transcendant 

Pennsylvania would take care to do, uu- 




TO MISS LUCY W. ALLEN. AND 188 LADIES OF 
MUSKINGHAM COUNTY, OHIO. 

March 9th, 1841. 

Looking over the National Intelligencer, a few days 
ice, I perceived a list of 134- petitions which had been 
nt to the Hon. John Q. Adams to be presented to Con¬ 
gress, which tor want ol opportunity, had not been present- 
ed. rhe majority of these petitions were on the subject of I 
the abolition of slavery, insidiously intended to com 1 
with the District of Columbia; and amongst the re 
for that purpose signed by you. lama great friend to the 
ladies, ami it really grieves me to sec so many of my f 
pnnriirviwmiiPM leaving their proper legitimate sphere 


and civil concerns of State—and more especially oi 

delicate subject of domestic slavery. n . 1 - 

you are endeavoring to accomplish ! Do you 
you are agitating a subject which is calculated to shake to 
its centre (his beloved republic of ours, the only govern¬ 
ment on earth where the rights of women are recognized 

and respected ? Do you know that 1 .- - 

aid to kindle a fire which will not be __ s „.o„v.« uul 

the blood of slaughtered thousands, perhaps millions of your 
countrymen, women and children, and which will inevitably 
destroy this government \ And who, ~ u - - 


trodden slave, and place our soul in hi9 soul’s stead, we 
constrained to do what we can for his deliverance—and 
do this without fear of injury to the oppressor—for we know 
that he who has said, “ let the oppressed go free,” will be¬ 
stow his blessing as the reward of obedience. We are not 
ignorant of the history of St. Domingo, or of the fact, that 
the advocates of oppression have given their version of the 
tragic scenes with which it is connected. It was a noble 
struggle for liberty, which had been promised to the negroes 
for their valor in defence of the whites, their opprtssors ; 
and it was not until the common enemy had been suodued, 
and an atttempt was made to reduce the blacks again to 
bondage, that those deeds of despotism, so often held up as 
beacon to abolitionists, were enacted. If the counterpart 
that revolution is ever found in this slaveholding repub- 
it will be while the iron hand of slavery is still crushing 
its victims to the earth, and not when the chains are bra¬ 
in. and the claims of kindred are acknowledged. 

We agree with friend Franklin, that 
“ Nothing,lovelier can be found 
In woman, than to study household good.” 
nd we venture to affirm, although we have no slaves, and 
any of us till the double capacity of maid and mistress, 
at our family wardrobes are in as good repair, and our fa¬ 
mily circles as well trained, and happy as any others of | 
equal number south of Mason and Dixon’s line. Notwith¬ 
standing our (in his view) Herculean labors, we Jo not ||j 
of offering our signatures yearly, to some two o; three t 
of the people of color. In addition to this, 
believing it to be a duty equally incumbent on us, “ to pro¬ 
paragraph for the enlightening of some ignorant brother j 
who. Van Winkle like, seems to be just awakening from 
the slumbers of some half dozen years in perfect 
of improvement during his 

dreaming 


i leading r 


much gra- 


opinion of most of 
on the subject. He states 

rity in the State oppposed __ __ _ o __ , 

tified when I assured him our anti-slavery people of 
the North would be glad to correspond wilh him. I 
gave him your address. You will probably receive a letter | 
from him soon. If the tax is too great on your time, some 
of our friends will, I hope, find it convenient to correspond 
with him. If 1 am not mistaken, a door is now opened, 
which, if rightly improved, will give us access to the whole 
anti-slavery influence in North Carolina. All that 
ing there to make it effectual, is to make it active 

“ I THINK THE RESOLUTION OF THE ABOLITIONISTS AT THE 

slavery friends that we will remember them at the polls, and 
they will soon become sparing of their abuse. If generally 
adopted, al the North, it will find its way across Mason and | 
Dixon's line, and then the days of slavery are numbered." 

*• A large proportion of the Presbyterian and Methodist 
clergymen that I am acquainted with at the South, are op¬ 
posed to slavery. Most of them are humble, pious, self- 


sorry to say, that w 
gvmen in this State. Amon 0 
editor of a political paper published at 


i)u know what 


suffering and" carnage that would ensue ; were vour efforts 

Look at the history of St. Domingo ancf tremble. The fol¬ 
ly (not to call it by a harsher name) of your abolition socie¬ 
ties has already rendered the condition of the slaves worse 
than it was. Your publications, your petitions, and fanati¬ 
cism, have already produced a restlessness and insubordina¬ 
tion, which makes it necessary to rivet the chains of bondage 
more closely, and I have no doubt that your interference in 

tion of the slaves worse, but it will postpone their final 
emancipation many years. I am no friend to slavery—far 
from it—but I do know that it can never be abolished in this 
country without the consent of the slaveholders themsel ves. 
And pray what are you asking Congress to do ! Why, 
just what they have no right to do. You certainly know, 
or ought to know, that the Constitution recognizes slaves 
as ^property, and guarantees the possession to their owners, 

der it, to legislate on the subject in any shape or way.— 
There has been, and still is, a feeling in the South—lend¬ 
ing to gradual emancipation, and many slaves have been 
manumitted and furnished liberally with means to carry 
them to Liberia, where they can enjoy the privileges of I 
freemen, which it is madness to suppose they ever can here. 
Let me ask you if you are prepared for the consequences 
of immediate and universal emancipation. Are you pre¬ 
pared for amalgamation 1 which must take place if your j 
plans succeed. Are you prepared for this, are you willing | 
to be led to the hymenial altar by the sable descendants of I 
Ham ? Or are you willing that your daughters and rela¬ 
tives should become the wives of negroes and raise up a 
generation of motley beings who can never enjoy the pri¬ 
vileges of freemen 7 The inevitable consequence of the 
success of your wishes will be the destruction of the Ame¬ 
rican Republic, and, in all probability, the establishment of 
a despotism upon its ruins, which will rule us with a rod of 
iron. I beseech you then to cease your efforts, as you 
value your own happiness and the happiness of your pos¬ 
terity ; cease to lend your aid to bring upon your country 
all the horrors of civil war, of rapine, and blood-shed. In 
the domestic circle is woman’s glory ; there she shines, or 
ought to shine. There she can fulfil the high destiny and 
the duties for which she was created— there will she be ho¬ 
nored and beloved. Her husband will praise her, and 
children will rise up and call her blessed. Then, la< 
after all, take the advice of an old friend to your sex, 
numbered nearly three score years. Stay at home—see 
well to your households, patch the clothes of your husbands, 
brothers and sons—guide the spindle and use the distaff; 
keep all things snug and neat in your houses, and my word 
for it, if you attend well to your domestic duties, and to 
the training up of your children carefully—and spend your 
leisure hours in instructing them in the principles of morali¬ 
ty, and above all, ihe religion of our Saviour—you 
neither find time nor have inclination to intermeddle 
things which do not properly belong Vo your station 
to get up abolition petitions to scatter firebrands among 
your neighbors in ot eyecMonsj^our Mromon country. 

FRANKLIN. 


Our correspondent reminds us oi a legend given us by 
Irving, in his Sketch-Book, of a Dutchman, who fell asleep 
on the banks of the Hudson, and so profound were his 
slumbers, that years rolled by before he recovered from his 
nap. All unconscious of the changes which had re¬ 
place during his soporific abstraction, lie took up the 
rent of events, where he left it, on that memorable day 
when he yielded to the power of Somnus, by the 
stream of the Highlands. Now the time was, wl 
slavery movements were first projected, that the action of 
woman beyond the smoke of her own domicile, was every 
where spoken against. Her touching appeals in behalf of 
' oppressed, though she had ever before been regarded — 
angel of mercy, were denounced as indecorous, unfen; 
s, and subversive of that wise arrangement of Provi- 
ce by which she was decreed to think only by proxy.— 
. ..a cry, too, of insurrection, conflagration, assassination, 
revolution, and amalgamation—was set up on all sides, to 
intimidate the weak and disconcert the ingenious. Since 
then, however, a change has come over the times. We 
eight hundred thousand human beings brought 
uu . a. from the deepest darkness of slavery, and in¬ 
vested with all the privileges of freemen. No midnight 
i, no smouldering ruins, no garments dyed in 

_ ,*e brought mourning and desolation upon those 

lovely Isles,—but one loud, long, simultaneous burst of 
praise to the God of Heaven, echoing amid all their vales 
t hill side to hill-side, has proved that the negro is a 
, governed by the same laws of mind which govern 


other men, and that rights restored, awaken gratitude rath¬ 
er than revenge. The form of government in the .colonies 
remains unchanged. Peace, industry, and subordination, 
characterize the laborers—aud those who were formerly op- 
nosed to emancipation on the estates, now feel and acknow¬ 
ledge its advantages. Nor have we seen any account ol 
the rapid advance of the newly emancipated to refinement 
and intelligence, which need to excite the tears o. Franklin 
in the decline of life, lest his sable brethren should bear 
away the palm, in competition with the fair. Should such, 
however, be the result, we doubt whether a more •' motley 
:e" of beings could awake our sympathies, than are now 
be found, we grieve to say, in some of the fairest por- 
uons of our republic. The idea, too, of woman s mental 
imbecility, and unfitness to participate in the political move¬ 
ments of her country, has become somewhat heterodox- 
for wtthin the time referred to, a woman has ascended the 
throne of one of the greatest nations on the globe, and wo-, 
men are wieldine the sceptre over some of the inferior 
powers of Europe. In our own republican country, also, 
where the sphere of woman has been more narrowed down 
than in many despotic governments, the late political cam- 
oaigri has effected a most surprising revolution in her favor. 
VVe g have seen g We"have 

“isionedw heTeulogms 0 ;and her'poems in behalf of the peo- 
indidite. We have seen her gracing ihe processions 
ui mt: military, animating the other sex by her presence, 
and unfurling her glittering banners to the breeze-we 
' tve seen her, too, among the auditory, sitting side by side 
ith neople of color, without one hiss of disapprobation, or 
single note of alarm that the barriers of society were 
aiving way. All this, the lapse of time has effected, and 
ft is too late to roll back the car of reform, whicn has been 
moving on for some months put, with most surprising ve¬ 
locity g We should, however, have but an insecure basts 
- our rule of 

cepttve «. .U. mighty deep we might be wrecked upon its 
faithless bosom, without helm or compass for our go de.- 
. a.... , more sure word of prophecy, wh ch ts as a 

feet, and a light to our path. By it we learn 
thatVll men are brethren, and are taught to love them as 
ourselves. When, therefore, we look upon the poor down- 


venerable unknown 
the course of events 

_ little before the next session of Congress, 
surecl that increasing light will great!) increi 
of female petitions, and that weightier arguments than those 
of by-gone days will be necessary to arrest the tide of fe¬ 
male sympathy, which has begun to flow forth toward the 
oppressed. Indeed, we have a right to expect that the pe¬ 
titions of women , under the auspices of our gallant Presi¬ 
dent., will meet with more courtesy from the present admi- 
than they have done from the one just preceding. 


influence of woman. If, then, the Executive of these Uni¬ 
ted States attaches so much importance to temale influence 
“in concerns of the State,” we shall be highly culpable, 
if we do not exert it on the side of justice and humanity. 

We would take this opportunity to inform our venerable 
friend, that for five successive years we have sent up 
annual petitions to Congress, to be tossed with kindred 
uforials among the dust, and rubbish of unhallowed things. 

session might have shared the same inglorious oblivion with 
its predecessors. We thank him for noticing the fact that 
one hundred afid eighty-eight women of Putnam, Muskin¬ 
gum county, Ohio, do remember the bondmen and bondwo- 
—i of the District of Columbia, aud we assure him it is 
purpose to remember them, until, in the language of 
memorial, “ this Christian people abjure, for ever, a 
traffic in the souls of men.” We trust they are remember¬ 
ed, too, at a higher tribunal than the Congress of these 
United States. A tribunal, where the humblest petitioner 
is not refused a hearing, and where the power to grant is 

Blessed be his name : the time is coming, when every form 
of oppression shall cease, and the whole human family dwell 
together in one common brotherhood. We trust our un¬ 
known friend, agreeably to his own admissions, will rejoice 
with us that such is the fiat of the Almighty, and that whe¬ 
ther abolitionists, or colonizationists, or the slaveholders 

of the oppressor will be broken. Not, we hope, with ... 
rod of Jehovah’s anger, but through the force of truth and 
love. Happy are they who may be permitted in any wa 
however insignificant, to assist in bringing about that un 
-|&S— — st precede the reign of the Print 

the Signers of said Petition. 


From the Fiend of Man. 


Peterboro, April 6, 1841. 

ilfr. Hough ,—I have recently received a letter from my 
irrespondent, who resides in Tennessee. That your 
aders may confide the more in his representation, I 
would remark that he is a gentleman of great intelliger 
and great moral worth. James G. Birney. who, when 
' : - J * u - South, was well acquainted with him, ho. . 

^ estimation. The extensive landed property of 
my correspondent in Tennessee, and in other of the slave 
~ ites, is the occasion of his travelling a great deal, aud of 
.... witnessing much of the real and practical character of 
slavery. He writes me freely and without reserve. * 
w'ish I could send his letters entire to the press. Bu 
do so would be at the serious hazard of his personal safety. 
The following are extracts from my correspondent’s la: 
tter. Very respectfully yours, 

GERRIT SMITH. 
orrespondent i 

r, with whom I am acquainted, from ——\ 

name of -^ who passed here som 

three or four days since, on his return from Augusta, Ga., 
stated that on his way he staid at the house of John Smith. 
—Smith had an overseer, who stripped a negro man, tied 
his hands together, drew them over his knees, ran a stick 
through above his arms, then with one of those heavy 
slave-driver’s whip's, struck him three times ; the whip cut 
entirely through the skin, which, being strained, spread 
open. He then took a lighter whip and whipped him to a 
jelly, to use his own language, from his head to his feet.— 
All this was for a report, which the owner had heard, viz : 
that the uegro said that the overseer should not whip him 
second time, which the negro declared then and the next 
_ay to be entirely untrue. Cases of these enormous cruel¬ 
ties are so constantly reaching us from South Carolina, that 
they excite little attention.” 

“ There is a planter at-, Jefferson county, by the 

name of-from South Carolina, who has about 40 

slaves, who adopted this despotic system of discipline. He 
first hired a Tennessee overseer, with whom I am sor 
acquainted, but who resigned his office very soon, 
he could not be as cruel as his employer required.— 
— then brought one from S. C. The neighborhood 
so shocked with his cruelty, that several planters wait- 
: i and told him that it must be discontinued.— 


—,1 


n my w 


compelled to stop at the hous 
He is one of the despots of the county, though keep¬ 
ing a public house. I had never stopped with him. 1 had 
several limes conversed with him on the subject of slavery. 

io harsh treatment. His professions were 
111V14V11 .... individually, though he said hard things of 

the abolitionists. I should think he had about 20 slaves, 
clothed in rags—some of them barefoot in this cold March 
On Sabbath morning, while breakfast was preparing, 
a o.o, a came to the door and spoke to him. He took a 
leather-covered whip, with a lash about twelve inches 
long, called here a wagoner's whip. With this he stepped 
into his yard, and whipped some five or six of his slaves.— 
Every blow could be counted. I should suppose they were 
as severe as a strong iqan could make them! and probably 
averaged about twenty to each slave. He returned, laid 
by the whip, the family continued their engagements as 
usual, no more excited" than if he had been to the door to 
speak to his slaves. What their offences were was un¬ 
known to me. There is always enough with such despots. 
Even should there be no other, they say it is best to keep 

There is uneasiness in Kentucky, this State and North 
Carolina, and in all of them a majority of the legal voters 
are opposed to slavery. Marshal’s letters, published in 
the Louisville Journal, have probably reached you. I have 
en but one, that in the paper of Feb. 3. The Kentucky 
ivellers tell me that the anti-slaverv influence there is on 
„..e gam. It is in this State. Many good men are dis¬ 
cussing it openly. There are some who call themselves 
abolitionists. Of the number 
-, Esq., cashier of the 


v excellent friend, 

_■ .... nk in-. He 

freed his slaves, and he assured me that he thought it no 
dishonor to be known as an abolitionist. A family of slaves 

have lately been made free in --r, that were owned by 

the clerk of the court. I think there were about fifteen.- 

About the same number owned in-by a Mr.-— 

will probably be taken to Indiana and made free. Mr. 

_is offering his place for sale for that purpose. My 

good friend, Judge — e, *" a ’ n * vftar * r)I be 

made free. When I 

reply to Mr. Clay. He assured me it was 
write to you. This, unimportant as it may appear, is 
thy of some regard, “ - :l1 tn • Kn " r * * 

most intelligent mei 

the abolitionists.” mT , „ 

“ Last week -, Esq., of-, North Carolina, 

Hopped here on his return from Texas, where he had been 
ior some months, settling the estate of a son who died 
there. He spent a night with us on his way out. I found 
him an interesting man, strongly opposed to slavery. He 
assured me he had long exerted himself to overthrow it in 
North Carolina. He has been seven years a member ol 
Legislature, and assured me that he knew the 


e pro-slavery cler- 
conspicuous is an 

-... _ r - r-r— r--..Jonesboro, in East 

Tennessee. His name is William G. Brownlowe. But 
few papers leave his office without some denunciations of 
the abolitionists. A year last February, he made one of a j 
delegation from Washington county, to the Knoxville ! 
Whig Convention With some, f may say many good 
traits of character, he is excitable and indiscreet. On his 
way, at Greenville, he procured a red flannel petticoat , car¬ 
ried it himself, on a pole some 20 feet long, as an expres¬ 
sion of contempt for a slander on Gen. Harrison. Such a 
strange exhibition drew squads of both parties out to see 
what was passing. When he saw loco-focos, he called 
them, with a familiar sang froid . “ Look here you rascals.' 
As the roads were bad, they had some 20 to 30 miles to 
ride on the Sabbath. Yet Mr. Brownlowe carried the flag 
to the door of his hotel in Knoxville, in the afternoon. In 
the excitement on Monday evening, he drank too freely.— 
His severe personal remarks soon brought him into a quar¬ 
rel with one of the adverse party. It was said that in this 
his adversary was the aggressor Brownlowe sent to Bal¬ 
timore, by Gen. Wm.-Brazzleton, for a select pistol. Soon 
after receiving it, he met his adversary in the street for a 
personal encounter. But his foe got the first shot, and 
wounded him severely in the thigh. This /u: ~ “ J “— 
sary) gives a detailed account of these tr; 
the exception of drinking too freely at Knoxville, and states 
that he yet preaches—in his paper. I have heard that he 
would not be permitted to remain in the Methodist Church 
without reformation, but as yet I. have not heard of his .ex¬ 
pulsion. This is here a very unusual case. But the pro¬ 
slavery clergy at the South, as at the North, sorm ' 
act apparently in the absence of religious influences. 


From the Christian Reflector. 

Tlie two Philanthropists. 

The following article, which will be read with thrilling 

and most solemn interest by every ~~ “**"■ - L - 

feel, has been forwarded to us fron 

of New York. The aged writer says to us—“ dispose of I 
this as you think proper.” So we will ; and we think it 
proper to hold it up, as a Reflector, before the faces of a 
religious community, many of whom are, at the present 
moment, much in doubt whether slavery is so great an evil, 
after all, as some of their “ Ultra” brethren would have it 
thought to be. Read the article, and you will understand 
us. Its simplicity and quaintness of style do not injure it. 
They remind us of Banyan. 

A short historical account of two Baptist brelhn 
Northern farmer , and the other a Southern plan 
For a number of years past, they have been equally noted 
r their zeal and promptitude in sustaining the Foreign 


for their zeal and promptitude in sustaining 
Missions. In 1832, Mr. F. pledged himself to the Mis¬ 
sionary board for fifty dollars, payable in nine months. He 
depended on his wheat crop to make the money. The 
weevils made such havock amongst his wheat that he had 
not sufficient for his family’s use. He consults his boys, 
and says, the money must be paid ; my word stands for it. 
Joseph, them four-year-old cattle which I had thought ' 
your taking on to your new farm must be sold. 0, no, f 
ther, I must have them. No, Joseph, you may have tL. 
old cattle to do your logging. We can get along with our 
other team for one year. The young cattle were sold and 
the money was paid timely. The year following, Mr. S. 
having knowledge of what the Northern farmer had done, 
felt the philanthropic spirit move and begun to reflect 
the means he possessed for making money. I have pier.. , 
of good land for raising cotton. I have twenty-five hands 
who can perform all the labor ; their board will cost us ma¬ 
ny pecks of corn per week ; and, more than all this, I will 
not place myself on a level with a northern farmer. And 
he pledged himself to pay double the 
purpose, that he had. Within one \ 
nigh for payment. His cotton did not fetch its usual price, 
and other demands pressed on him so hard, he soon found 
he must sell ono of his slaves. Three of them were breth-1 
I ren in the same church with himself. 

One of the three, (Peter,) who had been a very faithful 
servant to him for about thirty years, and a professor half I 
that time,—who had a wife and five children, Mr. S. fixed 
I his eye ou, for the market. His reflections were similar to 
a man who owned a horse. If I keep him four years lone 
er, I shall most likely, lose half his value. Now he wi 
sell for a prime horse. “ Yes, Peter must be the one.-l 
His oldest boy will soon make his place good. He shape... 
very much like the old fellow. The silly old creature is so 
attached to his wife and children, I expect he will make a 
great fuss ; but I shan’t hear much of it. I have got the 
business all arranged.” 

Peter was one that often went with the team to market. 

very well knew, Peter had a grateful heart. After receiv¬ 
ing any favor, he would exert himself to the utmost. Qnl 
Tuesday noon, he says to him, take a hand with you and 
load the wagon—you must start very early in the morning 
for Norfolk. You will be there two or three days. The 
cotton will all be taken from the store-house on board of a 
vessel. Peter felt well,—a liltle applause increased his 
ambition. Mr. S. had spoken to tw ’ 

hands, to be there and notice Peter’s 
work. After exhibiting his strength, activity and skill for 
two days, the next morning came the trial. He was early 
up, and as usual, retired to give vent to his grateful heart 
and to implore divine aid that he might honor his profession 
through life ; with a tranquil mind, he proceeded to rig his 
team for home. His mind soon reverted to the amount of 1 
labor he had accomplished in so short a time, and the kind 
treatment he had received from his master the two days 
past and more. He thought that, in a few hours, he should 
be at his little cot in the embrace of his much loved family, 

ticipations, his Master steps out of the Inn, and says,—Pe- 
come here. Not being aware of the trap, he goes in.— 

; is no longer in suspense. His Master tells him, he is 

longer his property,—he had transferred him to Mr. P , 

io was sitting by. Yes, says P., you are mine. I hope 

u will submit yourself under my hand without complaint. 

_ ou will soon have a view of the delightful country of 
Texas. On hearing this, Peter was so agitated from head 
».o foot, for a short time it deprived him of utterance. He 
.hen, with broken accents, says,—Master, I cannot live, if 
[ am never more to see my dear wife and children. Mas- 
:er says—Peter, you know, that money must he paid that I 
Hand pledged for to the Foreign Mission, and I think it ill 
becomes you, as a professed Christian, to gi 
1 ’ • i the subject, since one seventh of t 

for you, is to be applied to such as,. _ 

Master, I can’t understand it. I commenced teaching iny | 
children to read the Bible. You forbid me. I wanted 
they should know something about that good book, so 
much and I thought it was right they should, that I continued 
teaching them secretly. Master got knowledge of it and 
1 ; ne dreadfully. Why not my children be 
know something about them good things, as 
well as them folks so far off 7 Here he was interrupted. His 
new master took him into his possession, and, with some as¬ 
sistance, took the poor fellow to a place of safe keeping, 
with a number of others, who were, some bewailing their 
parents—others their children—some their wives, sisters, 
and brothers. The master is now able to redeem his 
pledge. He has the applause of the Board, and the ap¬ 
probation of his Minister who married Peter, and, a number 
of times, had broken bread to him while sitting by the sa¬ 
cred board. 

Now, I ask, is there one Baptist brother, north of M a - 
-jn’s and Dixon’s Line, who h,as any knowledge o,f the 
precepts of the gospel, that dares say, those two men that 
have cast into the treasury of the Lord, have equal claims 
on the Christian public fo.r the reputation of charity and 
philanthropy. 

Dear sir, if your patience should be a little wearied, you 
may be relieved when you know this article is from one be¬ 
tween 70 and 80 years old, who never had nine months 
schooling, and no other means far a living but hard labor. 
—Dispose of this as you think proper. 




The Feeling In Ireland. 

The indication which we copy below, of the feeling in 
Ireland,, toward American slavery, is from the Dublin 
Morning Register. 

i occurrence took place on Monday evening at a 
temperance meeting, held in Angier-street, which we think 
particularly worthy of being made known all over Ireland ; 
and, as our brethren of the press will, we doubt not, view 
it in the same light that we do, as an evidence of the im¬ 
proved and improving intelligence of our countrymen, and 


it deserves. The circumstance to which we allude i 
follows :—Our fellow-citizen, Mr. James Haughton, in 
duced to the meeting we have alluded to an Amer; 

r tleman, Doctor Townsend, as a medical man who 
several years past taken an active interest in the c< 
of total abstinence from all intoxicating drinks. W 
Mr. Townsend rose to address the audience, which 
composed of a number of seamen and respectable mecha¬ 
nics, with their wives and daughters (we are sorry to say 
that the wealthier classes of society have not yet thrown 
much of their influence into the ranks of the teetotalers,) 
the question was at once and spontaneously put, “ Is he an 
anti-slaocry man ?” When this question was answered 1 
in the affirmative the doctor was received with appla 
Is not this fact a striking evidence of the feeling in 
country on the subject of slavery in America 7 Would that 

it could be made to ring in the ears of every slave-- 

in that country, giving him an impression of the scoi 
contempt in which he is held by our people. May these 
indignant feelings increase until there shall not be one in¬ 
dividual in Ireland who will not put the question, “ Are 
you an anti-slavery man7” to every American when he lands 

In another Dublin paper, Saunders’ News Letter, of the 
26th of last Second month, is an account of a meeting of 
the Irish Temperance Union, held at the Royal Exchange ; 
at which Dr. Townsend was one of the speakers. 

He said he left home, commisioned by the New York 
College of Physicians and Surgeons to convey to the Irish j 
people, should he visit the Emerald Isle, their congratula- 1 
tions that 300,000 had, by the last account, adopted the 
pledge of total abstinence. How would their feelings be 
sd, how enlarged were his congratulatory feelings, when 
fact reached them, which he heard this evening, that 
number was now increased to 4,600.000 and upwards, 
sincerely congratulated them on their present con¬ 
dition. He came amongst them as a temperance man— 
(cheers)—as a firm supporter of the anti slavery cause 
long and loud cheers.) He begged to say that it was in 
the free states of America that the cause of total abstinence 
made the greatest progress—that wherever slavery ex¬ 
isted, thongh some exertions seemed to be made, yet still 
the cause lagged. While the people of Ireland were so 
ahead of the Americans in the iw-b!; cause of temperance, 
he regretted to find that their i x\ men had lagged be¬ 
hind. In America the medica .ession had led the van 
in the crusade against strong drinks, and as a medical man 

the professional men he had met with, more than one who 
had urged a solid objection against temperance. He stated 
the number of temperance men in America to be, he be¬ 
lieved, about 2,000,000. In consequence of the efforts be¬ 
ing made in the anti-slavery cause for some time past that 
of temperance had lagged, but with the prospect of having 
now extensive emigration into America of Irish teetotallers, 
he had great hopes for the American territory ; the Irish 


by friend White. He wrote a letter requesting an expla¬ 
nation, and especially, information respecting the society 
who had threatened to enter a meeting-house by force. 
Friend White appears to have considered this impertinent, 
and treated the matter rather evasively. Several letters 
passed between them, until friend White declared he would 
hold no further correspondence. Mr. Johnson then wrote 
a concluding letter, and put the whole to press, for the in¬ 
formation of the public. No impartial judge will hestitate 
to pronounce friend White peculiarly unfortunate and awk¬ 
ward in the whole affair. Mr. Johnson deserves great cre¬ 
dit for the pains and perserverance with which he probed 
•the matter in question to the bottom. In a good spirit, and 
with irresistible demonstration, he triumphantly sustains his 


er would take back with him to America the recollection of 
the loud and cordial cheer which he received as a 
friend of the slave (cheers.) The Irish people were now 
sober and they could feel for the sufferings of others. A 
drunken man was a slave himself—he made slaves of his j 
wife and children ; but he trusted the Irish from hence- j 
forth would uphold their high character, and be consistent 


The next meeting wt 
one on Wednesday next 


Ministers In England. 

The following extract from a speech of Mr. Stanton, we 
take from the Glasgow Argus. We think it will not he a 
very enviable position for those ministers. 

“ The honorable gentleman then pointed out the impor¬ 
tance of religious influence on this question; and proceeded 
to make some pointed remarks on the changes that fre¬ 
quently take place in the principles of men after they have 
crossed the Atlantic. It was astonishing, he observed, how 

of longitude ; the greatest pro-slavery advocates in New- 
York, the moment they arrived at Bristol, or Liverpool, 

(Laughter.) He cautioned them to be on their guard 
against these lip abolitionists. Put them, he observed, un¬ 
der a system of cross examining—ask the age of 1 
abolitionism—ask if they have not found it fo 
first time, and are hugging it to their bosom like 
a new-born child—(laughter)—ask, too, if they don’t mear 
to leave the bantling to perish behind them when they gc 
away—(cheers and laughter)—pray ask them if they wil. 
cherish it on both sides of the Atlantic. There had been 
some strange revelations of character manifested on this I 
subject. A reverend gentleman, whose opinions were by 
no means doubtful in this matter, came over to your coun¬ 
try, and we were astouished to hear his abolition speeches. 
He was admitted into your pulpits and your meetings, and 
was recognized as a friend to the abolition of American 
slavery. That gentleman went back to America, and no 
doubt he delighted them there with his zeal in the cause of 
abolition ! An anti-slavery meeting was about to take place, 
and he was asked to come and offer a prayer—declined ; 
then would he come and make a speech 7—-declined ; but 
perhaps he would come, and if rot a spehch, at least grace 
the platform with his presence—declined. A gentleman 
then took from his pocket his abolitionist speech, and asked 
if he would be allowed to read that document—declined.— 
(Cries of “ Name, name ”) The Rev. Mr. Kirk. Another 
gentleman came to this country, and was eloquent in his 
denunciation of slavery ; he returned home ; and though he 
read from his pulpit all notices of Bible, and Missionary, 
and Tract Society meetings, he would not read a notice of 
anti-slavery societv meeting, which he was requested to do. 
(Name, name.) Dr. Patton. They wished the conduct of 
these men to be noticed ; and they wished also that they 
would occasionally send their eye across the Atlantic, after 
the ministers that went from this country; for many who 
eloquent here, were as dumb as the slave there. 


stitutions. And if we do justice to the true conservatives, 
we shall find many of them weak and erring—far, very far 
from absolute perfection. A sound, rational, conscientious, 
trust-worthy conservative is as hard to be found as a sound, 
rational, conscientious, trust-worthy reformer. And when 
we find the one, we shall find the other, in the same person ; 
for he only is fit to he called a conservative, who is a faith¬ 
ful reformer of whatever tends to injure our common hu¬ 
manity. Thus much by way of episode. 

George F. White, while addressing the Rose street meet¬ 
ing of Friends in New-York, was understood to say sundry 
hard and withal slanderous things against the non-resistants; 
and among other things, that he had been credibly inform¬ 
ing refused admittance into a certain meeting-house, 
threatened to make forcible entry. He is also reported to 
have said then and at other times, that non-resistance came 
‘ up out of the bottomless pit,’ &c. &c. All this was by 
no means agreeable to many of his own denomination, and 
ct.ii non-resistants strictly so called. Mr. 

fijfi ~ c with a deterini- 


Johnson therefore took hold of th 


Is the South Deceived ? 

Either the slaveholders are grossly deceived with regard 
1 tbe pledges of the Whig party in favor of their “ detes¬ 
table institution,” or many northern editors are attempting 
to deceive the abolitionists. A speech of Mr. Nisbet, of 
Georgia, which grew out of Mr. Giddings’ exposure of the 
Florida War, is published in the National Intelligencer of 
March 20th, in which we find this passage : 

T said, sir, southern right had lost nothing by the elec- 
of Gen. Harrison. I go further, and say that they have 
gained a great deal. There is an auxiliary power north of 
the Potomac, in esse, which will be, and is now, brought 
bear in their defence. My colleague may make as much 
he can out of this statement. We have towards us a 
better feeling at the North than we have heretofore had.— 
The guiding mind of New England is with us. A star has 
in the East, the harbinger of better days, and it has 
ng, I trust, to the nation, in its brilliant beams. As a 
political question, the greatest of the eastern politicians is 
with us. And, sir, I am not so straitened in my notions a9 
to refuse aid extended to us from any quarter. If left to 
protect ourselves, we will do it at the hazard of every con¬ 
sequence ; but if our institutions can be maintained by aid 
from abroad—from other sections of the Union I mean— 
when tendered in the fullness of American patriotism, I can 
possible reason for declining it.” 

Here is a plain avowal that aid has been tendered from 

B-ctions of the Unio ' ’ 

ness of American \ 

eastern politicians,—meaning Mr. Webster,—is 
with the slaveholders on the subject, as a political ques- 
jMj w:n ~ c Whig friends explain 7— Emanci- 


From the Practical Christian. 

A Correspondence. 


Between Oliver Johnson and George F. White. This 
is a neat pamphlet of 48 pages, just published in New-York, 
by Mr. Johnson, to whom the Christian is doubtless indebt¬ 
ed for the copy just received. It is an able, interesting 
and valuab’o production. The occasion which gave rise to the 

correspondence will be understood wifti regret by - 

readers of this sheet. G^rge F. White is a minis 
> Society of Friends. It would appear that be is c 

ry influential standing among them. It appears, _ 

er, that he is one of that unfortunate class, who, sitting 
George Fox’s seat, have resolved themselves into Con- 1 
servatives, and consider it part of their high calling to de¬ 
nounce what they deem the carnal, noisy, spurious philan¬ 
thropy of the day ; viz., ultra temperance, abolition and 
non-resistance movements. That many thiugs have been 
said and done by the advocates of these causes, which 
might have been better said and done, had there been more 
grace and wisdom in their souls, is undoubtedly true. The 
same remark will be equally just if applied to the lan¬ 
guage and proceedings of Fox and his contemporaries, as 
impartial historians have recorded their sayings and doings. 
But whether all the errors of feeling, speech and action 
which can be alleged against the one or the other of these 
i sets of persons, are a thousandth part as abhorrent in 
sight of God as that refined indifference to war l slavery, 

, which is exhibited by many professed ministers of I 
Christ, will be seen in the day of lighteona judgment. It 
would be well for those who complacently regard them¬ 
selves as wise and prudent —as conservatives , to re¬ 

member the parable of the good 8 aritan, and answer to 
themselves, many times over, the nutting question, VO 3 
vl\ich now af these three was neighbor to him that fell 
aongthe thieves 7’ It is an easy thing for men nurtured up 
learning, wealth, and this world’s refinement, to sit on 
eir sofas, or stretch themselves on down, or ride cm, their 
aches, or pore over their splendid libraries, or revel on 
the dainties of popular literature, or mingle at the banquets 
of their select associates, and sneer a,t fanatics, mad re¬ 
formers, and crazy radicals. It is easy enough for such 

persons to overlook, or vei 
violence and oppression 
themselves with a few rei t 
righteousness; and to expend the heat of their zeal for 
moral order in denouncing those who., like certain men of 
’I, ‘turn the world upside dawn.’ When men become 
_ fastidious in their notions of rebuking and opposing sin, 
that qll their sympathies flaw with the tide of popular ini¬ 
quities, and all their moral indignation bursts forth against 
reformers, real or pseudo, they may know that God has re¬ 
jected them, and chosen another set of instruments with 
which to accomplish his work There are radicals , stark 
mad, who go on ail-fours, seeking what they may pull in 
pieces—utter destructives, whose whole business it is to find 
fault, throw down, and confound all things. There are 
false reformers, who, for want of reason, 


characters, and made the worst of all that is bad in them, ! 

honorable in every respect as their opposites in 

conservatTvm/who'dea^m tar and feathera, lynch law, and 
mobocracy to the death, to suatain the existing order ol 
things. We have, too, our sly, unprincipled, selfieh, hy¬ 
pocritical conservatives, who work in secret, and by pulling 
a thousand wires unseen, set in motion all the worst springs 
of human depravity, to suatain their interests in present in- 


Foreigner's Opinion. 

Combe, in his lately published work on this country, al- 
■des in the following terms to the position assumed by J. 

. Adams, on the subject of abolition in the District of 
olumbia: 

John Quincy Adams and Negro Slavery.— Mr. Adams 
is addressed a Letter to the Anti-Slavery Petitioners, 
which has been published. He says that “ the Declaration 

from the conser 

of Columbia ar< _ __ .. 

among them,” it follows that “ the immediate abolition of 
slavery by congress cannot possibly be effected with justice 
to the inhabitants of the District.” At first sight this argu¬ 
ment appeared to me to be reasonable, but on a rigid scru¬ 
tiny, it will be found to contain a fallacy. Mr. Adams as¬ 
sumes the slaves to be mere chattels, and the white inhabi¬ 
tants of the district alone to be men. The maxim embo¬ 
died in the Declaration of Independence is just and true, 
and when it is fairly applied, the conclusion will always 
harmonize with reason. Thus—no “just power of gov- 
without the consent of the governed.” 


Slavery is a form of government. The slaves have nt. „ 
consented to it: It is therefore unjust, and ought to be 
abolished. Congress has power to legislate for the inhabi¬ 
tants of the District of Columbia in matters which meet 
their own approval. The slaves are the inhabitanta whose 
rights are in question, and they consent to immediate eman¬ 
cipation. Therefore, according to the principles of the De¬ 
claration of Independence, slavery in the district may law¬ 
fully be abolished by Congress. 


Elder John Peck of Cazenovia, N. Y., who is travelling 
at the South as an agent of the American Baptist Home 
Missionary Society, writing from Montgomery, Alabama, 
to the New-York Baptise Register says, “ I saw in this 
place a colored ministering brother, belonging to Montgom¬ 
ery church, named Caesar Blackmoor, who is owned by the 
Alabama Association, and is appointed a missionary to the 
colored people under the direction of three trustees, and 
preaches in the bounds of the Association and elsewhere, 
at their direction. Brother C. informed me that he has 
been very successful in his labors, and preaches to great 
acceptance to both white and colored brethren. He bapti¬ 
zed last year on his misssion one hundred and ten persons 
•of his own color. As a man, a Christian, and a minister of 
the gospel, his character is irreproachable. He preached 
on Lord’s day in the afternoon in the same pulpit that I had 
occupied in the morning, but ray health would not permit 
nf my going to hear him." 

Truly this sounds odd enough to people at the North. 
A preacher of the gospel, an ambassador of Jesus Christ, 
made a thing, a chattel, piece of property, and owned too 
by a Baptist Association ! No wonder Mr. Peck writes in 
the same letter, “ 1 belive from what I can hear, that there 
" e religion through this region among the colored peo- 
r . ‘an among the whites.” O SLAVERY, thou blood- 
reeking demon! how hast thou defiled the sanctuary of 
God!— Ck. Herald 


This is a sentiment recently uttered by that well known, 
and beloved philanthropist, Gerrit Smith. Yes, so formidable 
-- obstacle is it, to the progress of the_Anti-Slavery cause, 
his estimation, that he anticipites but limited success to 

slain. A brother informed me of a fact which occurred, 
but a few days since, not a hundred miles from this place, 
L ‘ ‘ ubstantiate the above assertion. He, in 

another abolitionist, had made an appoint- 
in town to lecture on Abolition. This bro- 

-, who, by the way, is recognised as a warm advocate 

of the Liberty Party wrote a letter containing a notice of the 
appointment. The Post Master and the most of the 
Abolitionists in the place were third party. The period 
arrived for the meeting—the brethern were there, but alas ! 

' ut few came to hear. Upon enquiry, it was ascertained 
hat an influence had been exerted by professed Abolition- 
its to keep persons from attending—*11 in good faith. And 
-hy, all this! Why 7 Because the brother believed 
that all Christians, belonging as they do to one great family 
having one glorious Father, should love one another, and 
treat one another as brethren ! This was the head and front 
of his offending, and the Abolitionists feared they might 
hear something of the hated doctrine of practical Christian 
love. AU professors of religion too ! Thus, Abolitionists, 


A trial of considerable interest took place al the assizes 
of La-Pointe-a-Pitre, in the island of Guadaloupe, in Octo¬ 
ber last. A colonist, named Douillard-Mahaudiere, was 
charged wilh having tortured and otherwise cruelly treated 
" female slave named Lucile. Il appeared from the act of 
:cusation, which was borne out by a great number of 
itnesses. that the accused, who had recently lost his wife 
and several head of cattle by death, imagined that they had 
tu “‘” poisoned, and that Lucile was connected with a gang 
igroes, who were reported to be preparers of poisons, 
■vere said to hold secret meetings, at which they deci¬ 
ded as to their victims, and fixed upon those who were to 
administer the poison. Impressed with ihe idea of the 
guilt of Lucile, Douilland, without examination or inquiry, 

’ id her immured in a dungeon, where she was fastened to 
bar of iron, and her left leg and arm were confined in a 
sort of stocks so as to prevent all possibility of motion 
In this cruel position, with the exeption of her hsv.. „ 

possible to wilhdra.. u, sue reojaiueu aU CU| ,^ ^ af 
At length, a milleped having during the night been knaw- 
ing her flesh, the acutness of the agony gave her moment* 
ary energy, and tearing a stone from the wall, she was en¬ 
abled to extricate her leg. Her relief was, however oi 
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A Brighter World than This. 



Alas! the fairy dreams I wove, 

Soon from my fancy fled, 

The friends who owned my tender lo 
Were numbered with the dead ; 
Upon their pallid lips I pressed 
Affection’s parting kiss, 

They left me for a world of rest, 

A brighter world than this. 


Nor did the spacious world supply 
Those ties of opening life ; 
False was its mocking flattery, 


Keen was its bitter strife ■; 

And then I first began to look 
For purer, truer bliss, 

And loved to trace, in God’s own book, 
A brighter world than this. 

My wounded heart desired relief, 

I found the good I sought; 

And now, in trial and in grief, 

I feel the soothing thought 
That, though the worldling may despair 
When robbed of earthly bliss, 

The Christian humbly hopes to share 
A brighter world than this. 


I Hear thy Voice, O Spring! 

I hear thv voice, O Spring! 

Its flute-like tones are floating thro’ the air, 
Winning iny soul with their wild ravishing, 
From earth’s heart-wearying care. 

Divinely sweet thy song— 

But yet, methinks, as near the groves I pass, 
Low sighs on viewless wings are borne along. 
Tears gem the springing grass. 

For where are they, the young, 

The loved, the beautiful, who when thy voice, 

A year agone along these valleys rung, 

Did hear thee and rejoice ! 

Thou seek’st for them in vain— 

No more they’ll greet thee in thy joyous round ; 
Calmly they sleep beneath the murmuring main, 
Or moulder in the ground. 

Yet peace, my heart—be still! 

Look upward to yon azure sky and know, 

To heavenlier music now their bosom thrill. 
Where balmier breezes blow. 

For them hath bloomed a Spring, 

Whose flowers perennial deck a holier sod, 
Whose music is the song that seraphs sing, 
Whose light, the smile of God ! 


“ There is a God,” all nature cries ; 

A thousand tongues proclaim 
His Arm almighty, Mind all-wise, 

To magnify His name. 

Thy name, great Nature’s Sire divine, 
Assiduous we adore ; 

Rejecting godheads, at whose shrine, 
Benighted nations, blood and wine 


Yon countless worlds in boundless space, 
Myriads of miles each hour 
Their mighty orbs as curious trace, 

As the blue circlet studs the face, 

Of that enamell’d flower. 

But Thou, too, mad’st that floweret gay, 
To glitter in the dawn ; 

The hand that fired the. lamp of day, 
The blazing comet hunch’d away, 


“ As falls a sparrow to the ground, 

Obedient to thy will,” 

By the same laws those globes wheel round, 
Each drawing each, yet all still found, 


One order to fulfil. 




MISCELLANEOUS. 


[Official account of the great earthquake, drawn 
up by Major Voskoboinikof of the Imperial Rus¬ 
sian Engineers! 

This earthquake, Which changed in a few mo. 
"tents the entire aspect of the country in the 
neighborhood of Mount Ararat, commenced on 
the 2oth June, (Russian or old style,) 1840, at 
about lb minutes alter (5 in the evening. Re¬ 
peated, bin intermittent shocks, which seemed to 
come from the mountain, gave to the earth a 
movement resembling waves, which continued 
for about two minutes. The first four and most 
formidable shocks, which were accompanied by 
a subterraneous sound, proceeding in the direc¬ 
tion of east-north-east, have left on the summits 
of hills and bottoms of valleys within the range 
of the agitation, traces which will not soon dis¬ 
appear, and which the eye of the scientific ob¬ 
server will recognize after many ages shall have 
passed away. 

It was at the same time observed, that numer¬ 
ous rents or fissures took place on the banks of 
the Araxes and the Karastn, froth the source of 
the latter to its confluence with the Arpatehai, on 
all the spots where the banks of those rivers are 
somewhat elevated. These fissures, which were 
parallel lo the course of the streams, ploughed 
the earth to the distance of a verst from the beds 
of the rivers, and, in accordance with the move¬ 
ment given to the soil by the scools, thev were 
seen every moment to open and shut. There al¬ 
so occurred a great number of violent explosions 
from the bottom ol holes like little craters, which 
opening and shutting in the same way as fissures, 
spouted out torrents of water, and cast up im¬ 
mense quantities of pebbles and gravel. The 
waters 01 the Araxes were so violently agitated, 
that they rose over both batiks, now causing in¬ 
undation, then sinking again into the centre of the 
bed; which thus appeared concave. According 
to the accounts of the people of the country, set” 
era] parts of the river became dry, while at oth¬ 
er parts the body of the stream rose to a great 
height, making a noise like the sound of boiling- 
water. The local authorities took care to verify 
lliese facts, which were related by a number of 
eye-witnesses, and several circumstances leave 
no doubt of the correctness of their statements. 
At the end of August there were still to be seen 
fissures here and there in the bed of the river, 
which might have absorbed the water, while it 
might have been thrown up from others. 

During these awful moments terror and deso¬ 
lation reigned everywhere to a great distance 
around Mount Ararat. The Persian town of Ma- 
ku, and Baiazeth, the chief town of a Turkish 
Pashalic, also suffered from the earthquake. Its 
successive shocks convulsed in a few minutes 
the earth as far as Slittsa and Tabris on the one 
side, and to Tiflis on the other. But its ravages 
extended chiefly over the Russian territory. The 
ancient and venerable monument of St. James, 
and the village of Acorhi, with its 200 houses 
and 1000 habitants, situated on the skirts of 
Mount Masis, at the foot of the Great Ararat, 
were entirely destroyed by the immense masses 
of rock which were detached from the summit of 
the mountain, and by the collossal glaciers ac¬ 
cumulated during an incalculable series of ages 
in that region of eternal snow, which those rocks 
brought with them in their descent. 

In the cantons of Erivan, Sharur, Nakichevan, 
and Ordubat, nearly all the houses have been en¬ 
tirely destroyed. In Nakichevan two Armenian 
churches, five mosques, 779 houses, and 25 shops 
were entirely ruined. In the district of the same 
name, including the canton of Odubat, the num¬ 
ber of edifices destroyed lias been found to amount 
to 2,436 houses, one church, two mosques and 
17 mills, leaving out of the account 1,095 houses, 
nine churches, five mosques, and 15 mills, which 
were more or less seriously damaged. In the 
canton of Sharur, the earthquake threw down 
3,135 houses and 75 mills. In the same canton, 
On the left of the river Araxes, where its banks 
are somewhat elevated, land slips took place, 
which carried away several villages and the ad¬ 
joining cornfields. Most fortunately, the catas¬ 
trophe occurred before sunset, which is doubtless 
the cause that the number of victims, the inhabi¬ 
tants of Acorhi excepted, was less considerable 
than might have been expected. With that ex¬ 
ception the number is limited to forty-nine indi¬ 
viduals in the two districts of Erivan and Nak¬ 
hichevan, exclusive of se venteen seriously wottnd- 

The influence of the earthquake on all the wells 
within the two districts mentioned was very re¬ 
markable. In the canton of Nakhicheven up¬ 
wards of thirty springs were dried up for some 
time ; some continued, even several days after 
the catastrophe, to yield only thick and whitish 
colored water; others, on the contrary, became more 
abundant than they bad previously been ; and in 
the vicinity of several of the latter new springs 
made their appearance. Thus the volume of 
water from the springs of Karassu and Chapan, 
near the village of Sardarak, is more than double 
what it was ; and] a new current of water, which 
first issued forth ,at the time of the earthquake, 
still flows from aiclift in Mount Gindii. 

At Karagassanlu, a poor village situate at the 
confluence of the rivers Arpalchai and Araxes, 
the earthquake was observed in all its terrific 
grandeur. Terrified by the first shock, and stun¬ 
ned by a noise like the rolling of thunder, the 
inhabilants had no sooner raised their eyes to the 
summit of the Ararat, and beheld the direction of 
the detached masses of rock, than a second shock 
overthrew their clay huts. The whole village 
disappeared amidst an immense cloud of dust; at 
the same time the earth alternately opened and 
closed around them,and numerous columns of wa¬ 
ter, spouting up in the air from the apertures, 
threw into the fields sand and pebbles which ! 
had been dislodged from the bottom of those 
frightful gull's. The unfortunate inhabitants fled 
in dismay from the places of their birth. 

It is difficult to afford any idea of the scene 
which presented itself in the narrow valley of 
Acorhi. The masses of roek, ice and snow, de¬ 
tached by the first shock from the summit of the 
Ararat, and its lateral points, were thrown, at one 
single bound, from a height of 6,000 feet lo the 
bottom of the valley, where they lay soattered 

At first, riot the slightest traces of the monas¬ 
tery or the village were perceptible, but gradual¬ 
ly the snow and ice began to melt, and the mass 
of debris, losing ils adhesion, separated arid orutn- 
bled away in various directions. A portion was 
carried down by the slope of the valley as far as 
the banks of the Karassu with suclt rapidity, that 
huge masses of ice, preserved entire, and the im¬ 
mense fragments of roek, were in the space of a 
few minutes hurled to a distance of 20 versts 
from tlte point where they had fallen. 

This happened at 9 in the morning of the 24th 
of June. Torrents of clayey mud, of a whitish 
color, issued from the great mass of debris, which 
remained immovable, inundating and devasting 
the fields and meadows from that’ point to the 
banks of the Karassu. These torrents were so 
great, that between the moutains bounding the 
valley of Acorhi and the hanks of the river, the 
ground was inundated to the extent of 12 versts 

The sudden formation of these torrents of mud 
and the rapidity of their movement, present an 
extraordinary phenomenon. It may he conjec¬ 
tured that masses of compact clay had been form¬ 
ed, apparently by volcanic evaporation, at the 
summit of Mount Ararat, on the porphyroide 
trachytes. These masses which crushed every 
thing in their descent, were transformed at the 
first contact with the water pioduced by the 
melted snow and ice, into a muddy matter, which 


afterwards flowed along the slope of the valley. 
Perhaps, too, being carried along by these wa¬ 
ters, like other debris, these masses were dis¬ 
solved whilst the torrent was rolling them tow-- 
arils the plain. Be this as it may, one of these 
torrents of mud falling into the Karassu, forced 
that river to alter its course. A vast number of 
mutilated human bodies, frightful evidences of 
the disaster of Acorhi, were hurled into the Ka- 
rassu ; so that the waters of the river were for 
a long time unfit for use in cooking or drinking. 

By the 5th of July these torrents had entirely- 
disappeared ; but the valley of Acorhi has assum¬ 
ed a new aspect. It has become broader at its 
upper part, because the soil is there more eleva¬ 
ted than it formerly was, and the boundary of 
eternal snow on the Ararat appears lower. Two 
springs, which used formerly to be remarked at 
a short distance from the monastery, now issue 
from among the debris of the rock covering that 
part of the valley, and indicate the spot where the 
venerable edifice stood. In the same way we 
can conjecture the situation once occupied by a 
small meadow on the skirts of the mountain op¬ 
posite the monastery, which at the moment of 
the catastrophe was inhabited by a nomade tribe 
of thirty families, all of whom perished. This 
meadow is now covered with a deep stratum of 
clay. On a piece of ground extending from the 
monastery to the village of Acorhi, where for¬ 
merly were to be seen cultivated fields and gar¬ 
dens, we at present find a labyrinth of hillocks of 
a conical form, composed of fragments of rock, 
and covering fragments of glaciers, which, in 
consequence of being thus protected against the 
influence of the atmosphere, are not vet melted. 
These hillocks are furrowed by r numerous fis¬ 
sures, and have cavities full of water containing 
vitriol; they will probably disappear when the 
ice which they cover shall be dissolved. 

The stratum of clay, where it has buried, the 
village is comparatively inconsiderable. In the 
hope of finding articles of value, the Curds soon 
began to explore the ruins. The excavations 
they have made, to the depth of a eagene, expose 
to view the rafters of the cottages still resting on 
the ruins of these habitations. Here and there 
some fragments of the inferior part of the walls 
remain upright. The interior is every where 
filled with lumps of ice and blocks of rock—a 
proof that the village, was not destroyed by a 
torrent of debris rolling and sliding down the side 
of the mountain like an avalanche, but was 
crushed by a mass of matter, which having been 
hurled through space, descended perpendicularly 
on the spot. 

After the great concussion, the effects of which 
were so dreadful, distinctly felt shocks occurred 
at intervals until the 28th of July; they after¬ 
wards diminished in force, hut they did not en¬ 
tirely cease in the district of Sharur until the 1st 
of September, and, though very feeble towards 
the close of that period, they Were still accompa¬ 
nied by a slight subterraneous noise. 

The shocks which occurred in the canton of 
Nakhichevon, between the 21st and 28th of June, 
overthrew the buildings which the first earth¬ 
quake had shaken. The heaviest shocks which 
were afterwards observed occurred on the 14th 
of July, at 3 A. M., in the quarantine of Idgir, 
and on the 25th of July, at 3 and 10 A. M., and 
at 5 P. M. in the canton of Surmalinsk. 

[St. Peter slurgh Gazette. 


From the Philadelphia Ledger. 

The Independence of the Pulpit. 

We bear and read much about the independ- 
enee of the press, but very little about the inde¬ 
pendence of the pulpit. And yet among a church¬ 
going people, like the Americans, the latter is 
quite as important as the former. Independence 
of the press is not much understood. Political 
editors regard it as consisting in adulation of one 
party, and vituperation of another. Neutral editors 
too geneiallyregard itas consistingin the evasion of 
all subjects which may agitate the public mind, or 
divide it into two masses entertaining opposite 
opinions. The first exhibit their independence 
by endeavoring to coerce the community into one 
opinion ; the second by being afraid to examine 
any opinion. The opinion entertained by the 
majority of readers concerning the independence 
of the press is that each reader has the right of 
dictation to each newspaper which he takes.— 
The amount of this is that each considers inde¬ 
pendence as consisting in his exclusive right to 
think, or in fear of all thinking. The one is a 
tyrant who would make every body his slave; 
the other a slave who would make every body 

So much for the press. How is the case with 
the pulpit 1. Some clergymen are inquisitors, 
who will accord the right of opinion to none.— 
Others are time-servers, who will not assert the 
right, of opinion in themselves. Among congre¬ 
gations, those under hierarchal governments, like 
Catholics and Episcopalians, are much disposed 
to surrender the right of thinking to their clergy ; 
and those under independent governments, like 
Congregationalists, whether Baptist, Methodist, 
Unitarian or Calvinist, (we mean by the latter a 
particular order of Congregationalists,) are much 
disposed to take from the clergy the right of 
thinking. 

The just medium, in both press and pulpit, edi¬ 
tor and clergyman, is to support whatever he 
considers right, and to oppose whatever he con¬ 
siders wrong, without regard to personal conse¬ 
quences, and without invading the right, of opin¬ 
ion in others. Each should condemn bad prin¬ 
ciples and bad practices, without personal denun¬ 
ciation of the individuals or mass who entertain 
the one and are addicted to the other. 

We are led to these remarks by a controversy 
which has existed for a long time in Boston, be¬ 
tween a clergyman and a portion of his congre¬ 
gation, and which has been conducted with no 
little firmness on his part, and no little bitterness 
on theirs. The Rev. John Pierpont, a Congre¬ 
gational clergyman pastor of Hollis-street church, 
in Boston, distinguished as a poet, a clerical ora¬ 
tor, a fine writer, a true Christian, which means a 
publican and a gentleman, undertook to preach 
against intemperance, and, in the course of his 
war against this source of nearly all mischief, he 
imposed most of the responsibility whore it be¬ 
longs, upon the manufacturers and venders of al¬ 
coholic poisons, and not upon the ignorant or 
reckless consumers. His congregation contained 
several distillers and many dealers in alcohol, 
both by wholesale and retail: and these persons, 
considering their own rights invaded by the at¬ 
tempt of their pastor to expose the sources of 
nearly all the mischief which afflicts society, re¬ 
quested him to desist from all discussion of the 
subject, because it tended to produce excitement. 
As Mr. Pierpont belonged lo the school of the 
Savior and the Apostles, of John Huss, Martin 
Luther, General Washington, and other civil and 
military heroes of our revolution, a school which 
teaches that truth must be silenced because its 
proclamation may produce excitement among the 
workers of evil, he pleaded his own convictions 
of right as a mow! thinker, and his duty as a 
moral teaohor. Perceiving that they had mista¬ 
ken their man in supposing that ho would sacri¬ 
fice duly lo expediency, they requested him lo 
leave his pulpit, because his usepekurt there had 
ended a conclusion exactly like that of the god- 
makers in Ephesus, who regarded St. Paul as 
worse than useless, because lie preached a doc¬ 
trine that interfered with their trade. As Mr. 
Pierpont thought he might bo useful, even in 
discouraging the most fertile source of misery 
and crime, and as the majority of his congrega¬ 
tion entertained the same opinion, he refused to 
abdicate. Foiled in this attempt, the dealers in 
alcohol purchased the majority of the pew interest 
in the church, and demanded his abdication,— 
Relying upon his contract of settlement, which 
involved no forfeiture upon his preaching against 


vice, he still refused to go. They then applied 
to a council of clergymen, which, among the 
Congregationalists of New-England, possesses 
powers merely advisory. Since this application, 
several councils have been held, and one is now 
in session; and the parties seem as remote from 
reconciliation ns ever, for Mr. Pierpont will not 
surrender the independence of the pulpit, and his 
opponents will not surrender their claim to forbid 
discussion upon exciting subjects, or. in other 
words, expositions of vices from which they de- 

Wliat concern have we of Philadelphia with 
this dispute in Boston ? As a community inter¬ 
ested in maintaining freedom and good morals, 
we have much concern with it. If a clergyman 
in one part of the country be driven from the pul¬ 
pit by his parishioners, for denouncing vice and 
crime, the example may become general, and in¬ 
dependence of the pulpit will be destroyed. And 
when that is gone, religion, morals, arid freedom 
will rapidly follow. We therefore insist that 
every clergyman, every press, and every good 
citizen among us is interested in this controversy ; 
and we call upon the two first to sustain the 
principle upon which a particular interest would 
sacrifice this Mr. Pierpont, and upon all good ci¬ 
tizens to sustain both the presses and the pulpits 
that denounce immoral principles and evil prac¬ 
tices, By immoral principles, we do not refer to 
any controverted abstract opinions, but to those 
about the immoral tendency of which not two 
sound minds can differ. A venal, time-serving 
pulpit is more corrupt than a venal press. 


All history holds up to us the contrast between | 
the good and bad influence of women. While 
woman is supposed, by the heedless and unob¬ 
serving, to possess no influence, those who take 
the trouble to use their eyes or even to think, 
readily perceive that, for good or for evil, she ex-, 
ercises over the world an influence whose effects 
are felt throughout society; but we need not 
multiply words to prove this. Those, therefore, 
who would restrain virtuous activity in woman, 
do virtually require her to exercise an evil in¬ 
fluence for an influence of some kind she must ex¬ 
ert. Contrast the character of Abagail, the wife of 
churlish Nabal, with those of Jezebel and Delilah. 
That those women possessed influence is too appa¬ 
rent for contradiction. The power of Delilah was 
sufficient to render the strong man powerless, 
and to deliver him, imbecile and defenceless, in¬ 
to the hands of his enemies. Here was the ex¬ 
ercise of a most wicked arid treacherous influence; 
and may we not see something like it in our own 
days ? May we not point out many men whom 
we once knew as useful members of society, 
those who have yielded to the influence of such! 
women until they were shorn of their good name, 
their property and their moral feelings; yet, 
strange to say, such is termed the natural in¬ 
fluence and sphere of woman by those who de¬ 
nounce the exercise of woman’s influence in the 
cause of purity, of virtue, of innocence ! If such 
be legitimate feminine influence may the Golden 
Rule Association glory in being unfeminine! 
How differently does the wife of Nabal appear, 
succoring the weary exiles, and saving her house¬ 
hold from the vengeance of David. Here was 
woman’s influence exerted in a good cause ; and 
David was thankful that he had been preserved 
from the shedding of innocent blood. Queen 
Esther is another example. What all the male 
Israelites could not accomplish, was accomplish¬ 
ed by her. She saved her nation. Yet the 
Jezebels and the Delilahs are the idols of those 
who oppose the righteous influence of woman. 
She is at liberty to do all the ill she may—but 
when she steps forth in the defence of virtue, she 
is out of her sphere !—Golden Rule. 


General Harrison’s Family. —The follow¬ 
ing relatives of Gen. Harrison were present in the 
city on the day of the funeral, viz. 

Mrs. Jane Harrison, of Ohio, [son’s widow,] and 
two sons. 

Mrs. Taylor, of Va., [niece,] a daughter and two 
sons. 

Pike Harrison, [grandson,] son of J. C. S. Har-1 
rison, and grandson of Gen. Pike. 

Mr. D. O. Coupeland, of Ohio, [nephew.] 

Mr Benjamin Harrison, of Berkeley, Va., [ne¬ 
phew.] 

Henry Harrrison, [grand-nephew,] son of the pre¬ 
ceding, who has acted as confidential Secre¬ 
tary of the President. 

Dr. John Minee, of Charles City, Va. [nephew.] 
We may also add the name of Mrs. Finlay, of 
Ohio, who adopted Mrs. Jane Harrison as a 
daughter, and who almost invariably occupied, 
the right hand of the President at his table. j 
The following are the surviving relations tvhoj 
were absent. 

Mrs. Harrison, the General’s bereaved widow. 
John Scott Harrison, the only living son. 

Mrs. J udge Short, eldest daughter. 

Mrs. Dr. Thornton, daughter. 

Mrs. Taylor, daughter. All those are living at on 
near North Bend. 

Mr. Taylor and his wife and family were ext 
peeled to become members of the President’s 
family for the whole term of his service. 

The following are the names of the deceased 
members of the family : 

Lucy Harrison, daughter, married Judge Este. 

J. C. S. Harrison, a son, married Miss Pike. 
Both dead. 

Wm. H. Harrison, Jr. married Miss Jane Irwin. 
His widow presided at the President’s table, 
and her personal graces have commended her 
to the affections of all who have had the plea¬ 
sure to know her. 

Dr. Benjamin Harrison, a son. Died last sum- 

Carter B. Harrison, a son, who was a lawyer of 
fine talents, and accompanied Gen. Harrison 
to Columbia. Died two years ago. All of the 
sons left children..— Madisonian. 

Physiological Lecture. —Last fourth-day 
evening, we had the privilege of listening to a 
lecture from Mary S. Grove, at Temperance Hall, 
on the circulation of the blood and the evils re¬ 
sulting from impeding it. It did not aim at the 
character of a profoundly scientific discourse, but 
was a plain, unpretending, useful presentation of 
important truths on an important subject—such 
an effort as in our estimation is calculated to do 
much good. The injurious and even fatal effects 
often produced by the absurd practice of com¬ 
pressing the chest, from a false notion of improv¬ 
ing the form, were faithfully and impressively de¬ 
picted, and the importance to health, of leaving 
the life, channels free from obstruction, was made 
forcibly obvious. 

Our opinion has already been expressed, that 
Mary S. Gove is a public benefactor, and as such 
ought to he encouraged. That opinion continues 
unchanged, and we rejoice to learn that her lec¬ 
tures in this place have been countenanced by the 
attendance of quite a large class, including some 
ui the most intelligent, refined, and every way es¬ 
timable women of our city. A considerable pro¬ 
portion of her hearers were members of the So¬ 
ciety of Friends ; some of them ranking in worth, 
in elevation of character and in the esteem and 
affectionate regard of their fellow members, se¬ 
cond to none in that Society. If a farther testi¬ 
monial to tlte propriety of her course and the 
utility of her labors were needed, she has it in 
the scurrilous abuse of a press, which the edi¬ 
tor of that truly valuable paper, the Public Led¬ 
ger, has dignified with the honorable title of 
‘ Drunkard’s Journal.’ With approval from the 
enlightened and good, and condemnation from 
such as the author ol the slanderous article con¬ 
cerning her in that worthless sheet, her ambition 
ought certainly to be satisfied.— Pa. Freeman. 


Ultraism. —What is it ? It is to be on the ex¬ 
treme in anything. Many persons eschew ultra- 
ism. In most things they may do this safely, 
because in the business affairs of life, truth is 
generally found in moderation. But how is it 
with virtue and religion'! Did any man ever see 
an ultra virtuous man ? Did any man ever hear 
of ultra piety l Was ever any man detected in 
ultra truth ! In the Revolutionary war, just be¬ 
fore thn 4th of July, 1776, those who were for 
independence were great uhraists. The majority 
did not Vlream of actually setting tip an indepen¬ 
dent democratic government in opposition to their 
ancient usages. But the uUraists prevailed, and 
this country has become an independent and 
happy people. Is any body sorry for the event ? 
Yes. Kings, nobles, and aristocrats, are very 
sorry. They feel very sorry that such a bad ex¬ 
ample has been set in the world. They call it 
ultraism, great ultraism, which endangers their 
craft. When one man is hoard complaining of 
the ultraism of another whose acts consist only 
in abstinence from evil, ask whether his craft is 
not in danger ? Trace him out, and the. chances 
are at least ten to one that his complaint has a 
tangible cause. 

There is an ultraism in the world much to be 
lamented, and by none more than the poor and 
uneducated, by women, by children, and by all 
the weak. Tt is an ultra violence of passion, an 
ultra selfishness in doing wrong, and an ultra fear 
to do tight. It is an ultraism which has always 
prevailed and which speaks little for that dignity 
ofhuman nature of which many talk and few fur¬ 
nish an example.— Cincinnati Chronicle. 


The Christian is Fearless. —Men who feel 
that they love and possess the truth—that they 
have planted their feet upon the everlasting Rock 
—-will never manifest alarm or anger when it is 
proposed to examine the nature of that founda¬ 
tion, or to inquire into the soundness of their 
views. On the contrary, they are never better 
pleased than when such an investigation is to be 
made ; for they feel assured that it will end in 
the confirmation of what is right, and in the over¬ 
throw of what is erroneous. It is only those who 
have misgivings as to the correctness of their 
opinions, and yet are determined to cherish them, 
whether right or wrong—who are conscious that 
they are in error, and love to have it so—who 
have the form, but are ignorant of the power of 
godliness—who are wolves in sheep’s clothing 
— who are governed by creeds, and not by the 
word of God it is only those, and such as those, 
who stand aghast, and shriek out that the Romans 
are coming to take away their place and nation, 
whenever a proposition is made for a free and 
scriptural inquiry into the validity of their reli¬ 
gions sentiments.— Garrison. 

Radicalism lias come to be a frightful thing, 
and yet sometimes it is a very good thine. Ra¬ 
dical reformations, and radical cures, are better 
than any others. Radicalism is a bad thing when 
it attempts to destroy that which is good ; not 
otherwise. It is a sort of mad-dog cry, however, 
which is raised whenever any opinion is put 
forth that is not in accordance with the accustom¬ 
ed views of society, and which comes with such 
plausibility, that it i3 difficult to repel it by mere 
reasoning. If a man gets the character of a ra¬ 
dical fairly fixed upon him, his usefulness is very 
much at an end for the time. Yet the world has 
been immediately benefitted by radicals. Lu¬ 
ther was one of the most stern and daring men 
of this character, who has ever appeared in our 
world. He accomplished, wonders while he liv¬ 
ed, and what boundless blessings did his daring an¬ 
nouncements of truth secure to us ! True wis¬ 
dom will examine fearlessly all opinions, search¬ 
ing for truth as for hidden treasures, and holding 
it fast, whether it be found in the piles of anti- 
quityor the speculations of modern times.— J. Com. 

Clerical Advertisements. —A parson, ad¬ 
vertising for a curate in the Ecclesiastical Ga¬ 
zette for January, says—“Any clergyman will do, 
who is willing to purchase, on very reasonable 
terms, a good family-house annexed.” [tisof 
no consequence what the curate is, whether Pusey- 
ite or Protestant—lax or strict—pious or profane 
—“ any clergyman will do,” so that he only buys 
the parson's house ! In tlte advertisement next 
but one (we quote the Liverpool Albion,) an in¬ 
cumbent modestly oilers £50 per annum to any 
one who will undertake his parish with “ 1,300 
souls, so scattered as to require the curate to keep 
a horse.” Fifty pounds a year for a man and 
horse is little better than midshipman’s half-pay. 
Two advertisements farther on, a curate “ with 
a powerful voice” is wanted. In this case, it is 
vox el prmterea nihil. He is neither required 
“to buy a house,” “keep a horse,” nor “ be of 
evangelical doctrine.” Lungs is the only crite¬ 
rion here mentioned. Six advertisements far¬ 
ther, we meet with a very lazy gentleman, who 
wants to purchase a slock of sermons from some 
fellow-laborer. This is the very ne plus ultra of 
indolence. He is not only too idle to make his 
own sermons, but even loo idle to copy them ; 
he wishes lo obtain thent,i|prepared for preaching, 
“ > n a fair and legible hatjd.” We will mention 
one more instance of the comicalities of clerical 
advertising. It is the case of a munificent De¬ 
vonshire incumbent, who offers no money, but 
“ for the services of a single or married clergy¬ 
man, without young children, will give the use of 
his kitchen fire, garden produce, &c., in March 
and April 1” 

Satire in Disguise. —Most of our readers 
know, probably, that the English press puts little 
restraint upon itself in its waging of poliri cal war¬ 
fare, and that the highest dignitaries of the land 
whether in church or state, enjoy no exemption 
from its visitations. In general its application 
of the lash is more remarkable for energy than 
for wit or fineness of sarcasm; but an exception 
is presented in the following squib, levelled by the 
London Chronicle at the head of Dr. Philpotts, 
the able but vemently political Bishop of Exe¬ 
ter.— N. Y Comm. Ado. 


“ Narrow Escape of the Bishop of Exeter.—We 
are happy to state that the right reverend prelate 
has received no injury from the accident which 
betel him when attending divine service in a fash¬ 
ionable chapel, in the neighborhood of Regent 
street, on Sunday last. The right reverend pre¬ 
late, exhausted with his devotions, had fallen 
asleep during the sermon, and in this state of 
oblivion leaned against the door of his pe w, which 
gave way, when his lordship narrowly escaped 
being thrown headforemost into the aisle. Lucki¬ 
ly, however, he received so little injury as to be 
able to attend on Monday in his place in the 
House of Lords; but we would suggest to the 
proprietors of this chapel that they should pro¬ 
vide more lively preachers, or stronger fastenings 
to their pew doors, when the Bishop of Exeter 
honors their chapel by reposing in it durin 


..—, says the Journal de la Meuse, “ an i 
bitanl at Void, playing at billiards, staked 
hand ol his only daughter, a handsome gi 
18, against his adversary. The imprmfen 
ther lost, and the winner has since insiste 
payment being made, claiming the young I 
fortune and all, or else a sufficient indent 
1 ho daughter however, objects to the validil 
the bargain, and gaining debts cannot lie enfo 
by law.” 


A woman s courage is always the courage of 
the nnnd—the highest description of valor of 
which the human soul is capable. Danger 
strengthens instead of deterring it, and where 
many men grow nerveless, they simply become 
more cool. The valor of man is most dependent 
on brute force, and, where this falls, courage in I 
an uneducated mind rarely survives its loss. 


WR THE BENEFIT OP THP 

¥ N Accordance with the rccomm. a 

of clothing.—aoch us hata aho» 6y w g°°<l T 
glorea, children', frocks, ' ahh t , >t0 f Cki "8''.''l t eJ , k icl '< 

motmg ihe most liberal Contributions ^ an4? n '""'l 


Or. Church's Tooth . 

OR THE GREAT TOOTH PR 

lem 

iscid matter which adheres to the 01 food . ther. “ !1 
| removed, causes disease and decay. teelh> aBd w hich’^ 

It is an infallible cure for thp T n . 01 

! Teeth, wholly removing it. Now Jhe? r "' llected '>nil, 
ed to gather, i, occasion! the 
i gums, causing absorption anrf A n ® and rnfiam- 
m the jaws, wfile it S***# 
3. It is sure to cause and preserve! pa ">- 4 

a pleasant taste to the mouth. Sad indLT 6 ' b,e «t 
pam, the destruction of comfort and hciii, lhe evil 
about by neglect. For there is and t h ‘ ’ Wh ‘ ch "bro 
worse for an individual than a had hr.,,v an bc not! 
my the tepth. .war.., i- 1 . . ,cain ; , 


M. A. W. Johnson, 

New-York, March 4, 1841 . 



worse for an individual than a bad catl be nothn 

mg the teeth, how many hundreds and tho' yeib > ov «loo 
agreeable breath ; and when in co„v er ^ “ Mndslla « 1 
scions oi it, and involuntarily turn their headTi’ ««« 
can be remedied in a short time, by th“to' Slil Ulltl 
powder, so that health, comfort and T Witten of, 
breath will ho in the poUcssTonof^ " ly ’ a ” d « l, 

I 4. It hardens the gums. When them™ 

spongy, this powder will make them h j » are ®ft , 
Of the teeth which are In., i. ; : hard - Nearly 0 „ e ” 
disease of' 


a..u opuugy gums, ana Cl 
For sale by Gould, Newme 


Saxton, corner ofFaj^, 


HO.tnui.Ye; t.Y JYE W-Voon 

O ENTLEMEN visithm New u * 

or for a co„a,deraWe° ££ lta ™®% 

for an atmosphere reeking with the fumes „f"“i 
tobacco, will hnd a pleasant, quiet coZZ ? a ! coho1 ««l 
mg their slay, at the Temperate House 63 Bar r |°” S ' d »'' 
I near the centre of business, and within a ki t, V tu ' 

| of ail the Steamboat Landings. The locatmnTo * ** 

mos t dcjjfta % m the city ; the house „e«" spacious s'" 

with a strict regard to r Temp U e™ce S and b H Tt. pr 'P* ,<d 
found acceptable, and embracing every variefa' ^ 
the undepraved appetite. ^ r et ^ ^ e81te ^ 

Garden andParmSeedsT^ 

warranted the GROWTH OF 1840 

Per sale at the Seed siore No. 45 North Market street, Bwtes 

T HE Subscriber has just completed b„ 

seeds for the coimng season, and is readJTZ 
i , n ~' , f : 0 r faT m ’ S ard en, and dower sS, 


ds oflere 


elected with grea 


experienced seed g 

Hampshire and tn Maine, and every precaution has L 
ised to obtain pure and perfect seeds. It is confident i 
atisfaction will be given to purchasers 

(warden Seeds. 

if seeds that is worthy of cultivation. prises ew I ,,r 
Seeds by the quantity, assorted to suit the different n 


Dried, from $10 per box and upwards: a liber 
will be made to dealers 

Farm Seeds. 

a... excellent and very select assortment of improvi 
seeds, comprising the best assortment of wheat, rye, I 
'•orn, oats, grass seeds, root seeds, &c. &c. &c. 

Farmers who intend to change their seed, are in? 
all and examine. 

Flower seeds, roots, shrubs, vines and trees of all 
furnished to order. 

Catalogues of the whole may be obtained on appli 
CHARLES P. BOSSON,^ Seedsman, 


€hamiin&*’s New Work o: 
EMANCIPATION 

J UST PUBLISHED, by the American J 
Society, and for sale at the! Office, No. : 
New-York, Chauning’s new; work on Err 
18 mo. pamphlet of 72 pages. A cheap 
as never issued from the anti-slavery pre 
d at 12 1-2 cents, a single copy, and at: 


correspondence 

Oliver Johnson & Geo.F. Whit* 

THHIS Day published, and for sale, by 01ifer j“ ha fS 
I at 143'Nassau street, a duodecimo 
piiges, entitled, “Correspondence between UH 1 j.. 
and George F. While,-a minister or the Society ol in 
with an Appendix.” Price 12 1-2 cents single-iv i 


To Landlords and Tenants . ^ 

rpHE SUBSCRIBER will receive ageorieato r®w> 

;5ce teNrsfioTperSr When 
egistered, or application made by tenan » 
nade unless suited. p * ggLl’- 

Feb. 25, 1841- 

BAPTIST ANTI-SLAYERV C°KBES F ° N ® E ^ 
For sale at 143 Nassau street, (price 10 rot 

.or hundred,) the Baptist Anti-Slavery 
„ No. 1 ; containing the reply of the * 
o the letter of Rev. R. Fuller, of South Care_ 


Information Wanteu.-OI Eu ; v ( a V 0 f Fl>* 
Catharine Cromwell, his sister, formery 
L. I., subsequently of Brooklyn “ d perre®' 
son knowing either of the above nant *1 j at thta a® 
children, will confer a favor by 
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